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O ftudy the humours and paflions of men, has been a tafk at- 
tempted by many philofophers ; but their refearches have tended 

more to fhew the difficulty of the fubje&, than to give rules by which 
we may have a complete infight of the heart. Of late my friend La- 
vater has’ endeavoured to render this inquiry much fimpler, and given 
rules to render perfect the fcience, diftinguifhed by the name of Phy/ing- 
nomy. This wonderful genius maintains that we bring into the world 
our capacities and difpofitions, engraved upon our countenances ; that 
the fhortnefs and thicknefs of a nofe, the prominence of the forehead i, 
the colour of the eyes, the fhape of the chin, or the direction of the 
hairs of the eye-lids, may, when decyphered by the Phyfiognomift, 
inform a father of the inevitable fate of his child. No art or education 
can countera@t the mandates of Fate, pronounced by the profound dif 
ciples of Lavater. Iam furprifed that a chair has not been created in 
any Univerfity, to teach this moft valuable acquifition. How confoling 
for a man to be acquainted with the real chara@er of another! How 
ufefu! to the nation, to know the degrees of venality of their reprefen- 
tatives, or hypocrify of their priefts; or to the merchant in the deicc- 
tion of the cheats of his brother trader. In fhort, the certainty of one’s 
character being known to others, would prove a powerful motive in 
vicious men to amend their condu&t. But if the profped& be agreeable 
on one fide, how difmal is it, on the other hand, to learn in our youth, 
that we are doomed to be blockheads, or deteftable characters! Hope 
forms the chief comfort of life; and thus deprived of confoling expec- 
tation, we could not fail to be miferable. We naturally with to believe, 
that we can improve, and that the infant, whether with a Roman or av 
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aquiline nofe, may become a man of confequence ; that the prominence 
of the temples does not unavoidably prevent him from becoming a 
man of fenfe, or the diftance between his eye-brows a man of honour. 

During my intimacy with Lavater, I had many opportunities to ob- 
ferve, that he judged of the character of perfons more by certain ac- 
quired features, by the manaer of gefticulation, and by the delivery, 
than by any of his complicated rules of Phyfiognomy. The pofiure 
of the head, the frow n, OF diftortion of the mouth, led him very fre- 
quenitty to form jnft notions of characters, taking into confideration their 
age ; for what in a young man isa fign of profound thought, would in 
a perfon more advanced in years be nothing but the effect of years. 
[ obferved too, that when confulted by parents upon the capacity and 
inclination of their children, if they were very young, he would excufe 
himfelf, remarking, that their features were not yet developed. This 
made me fufpedt, that the rules of Phyfiognomy could only apply after 
a certain period, when the heart had acquired, by accident, different paf- 
tions; and I began to think, that fo far were we from having our 

charaéter marked in the countenance, it was the acquired di fpofition 
that gave our features another meaning. Why fhould all young chil- 
dren bear fuch refemblance in their humours to one another, and be- 
come afterwards fo completely different? I cannot avoid concluding, 
that their education, and accidental occurrences, alone gave the particular 
caft of features, that comes properly under the province of the Phyfiog- 
nomift, For inftance, a child that has met every indulgence from its 
parents will be lefs addi&ted to pratife cunning tricks, than one who, 
checked in its defires, fhall be forced -to invent expedients to gratify 
them. 

I heard my preceptor remark, that in Eee our opinion of cha- 
racters by Phyfiognomy, it was not only neceflary to attend to age, 
fex, and country, but to the different profeffions of individuals. ‘There 
are, he ufed to fay, fuch material differences in the port and geftures of 
each profeflion, that the fame fyftem of Phyfiognomy cannot apply to 
all. The gravity that maiks the hypocrify of a Prieft bears no woes 
blance to the expreffion of duplicity in a Lawyer. To this particular 
I have dire&ed my inquiries, and am every day more convinced, that 
Phyfiognomical character is .acquired, as well as grace or afeGation, 
in our motions. ‘In youth, little difference can be obferved hatwern 
perfons; but the moment we enter to different profeflions, * hat a 
fudden transformation! ‘The Phyfician, the Lawyer, the Tradefinan, 
have all different channels of deceit, and of courfe they purfue different 
methods to come at their ends. In the practice of their feveral trades, 
they unavoidably acquire a particular addrefs, which fuits the fituations 
in which.they are placed. Is the Phyfician called to a patient, a per- 
fon of réfpectability, or, in other words, one that is likely to turn to 
fome advantage : he finds the family in diftrefs, and all eyes fixed upon 
him, to hear the opinion of the Prieft of Efculapius. In this fituation, 
he is led to imprefs upon his employers two very different fentiments. 
To convince them of his fuperior fkill, he muft prattle confiderably ; : 
yet not in fo plain terms as to endanger his being detected in falfe pre- 
ditions ; but his chief bufinefs is to perfuade the company of the fym- 


pathy he feels with the patient. How can he who is fo much accuftomed 
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to the miferies of mankind, and who confiders difeafe as a branch of 
bufinefs, fympathife with the diftrefled perfon? He'has recourfe to the 
only means which benevolent Providence has put in the power of man ; 
he mimics paffion, and the contortions of his face on the oceafion, 
mingled with the afleted gravity of his proteflion, give rife to an al- 
teration in his features, which is very perceptible, but cannot eafily be 
defcribed. Again, when he is obliged to counterfeit joy at the unex- 
pected recovery of a patient, it leaves in the countenance other particu- 
larities, which never fail to be obferved throughout the whole of his de- 
meanour ; for by habit they at leaft come to be performed infenfibly. I 
{zy nothing of the port cf a Doftor; it is obvious, that the fimple prac- 
tices of holding a cane, and feeling the pulfe, will fo affect the ufual mo- 
tions of the arms, as to let us fee the Phyfician in the taking off his 
hat, or pulling out his handkerchief; as plainly as the Tailor, Shoe- 
inaker, and Dancing-mafter, are recognifed even when much difguifed. 
Tt is impoffible for the one to forget his fteps, or for the two others to 
counteract the effects of the fewing attitude. 

Again, ‘»e Divine poffefles traits that are not to be found in any o- 
ther clafs of fociety. The firft obje&t of the Prieft is to look holy, 
fince he is to fay holy things; but as to thefe, he is an utter ftranger, 
and knowing only that myfteries are like nothing elfe, he contrives to 
look like no other perfon, and endeavours to render his geftures as diffi- 
cult to be unriddled, as fome of the doctrines he teaches. Now, it isa 
certain fact, that when we have not a pattern to imitate, we muft pur- 
fue a fyftem altogether of our own invention; and thence, I take it, 
comes the peculiar appearance of the members of the church. co 
circuinftance which has a confiderable fhare in giving them a phyfio 
nomical character, is, that they are fo often obliged to {peak agai init 
their underftanding, and to defcribe everlafting tormenis in fuch frantic 
ftyle, and accompanied by gefticulations that may refemble the counte- 
nances of the damned, or to put on thofe external marks of high Dlifs 
which the good angels enjoy in heaven. But of prieftly countenanccs 
there is the greateft variety. I have now been {peaking of the Metho- 
diftical fanatic ; how unlike the cool High Churchman, or the mo- 
notonous Prefbyterian, The latter is diftinguifhed by a peculiar fteadi- 
nefs of countenance, denoting, as it were, that abundance of grace which 
divefts man of all earthly concerns. He {peaks the words as coming 
from the Spirit, in a manner involuntarily, and his face is moftly 
denoted by that approximation of features, feeking to unite the whoie 
intelleQual powers into one point, the better to popmestipete the ‘fubli- 
mity of myfteries. Under this mafk of fandctity, Phyfiognomifts fee the 
conftant plotting for devices to ferve the moft felfith motives, while a fi- 
milar look in any other perfon would only mark either a total want c 
thought, or an affected contrivance to perfuade others that they were 
in deep thought. ‘The fat Monk, or the lazy Prebond, {neers upon 
all mankind, and with a face full of fat: sfaQtion, and an extraordinarv 
opennefs of features, diverts himfelf by viewing the gazing multitude, 
ever folicitous to reward their idlenefs. The face has all the marks of 
the unemployed ftate of the body and mind, and their meafured fteps 
ever are characteriftical of their peace of mind, and total want of an- 
xiety. 
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The Lawyer, accuftomed to more oppofition than any of the above 
clafies, and obliged to ufe fome art, whether to cheat, or to oppofe 
knavery, is inceflantly fancying he méets a ftout antagonift ; and the 
ner of furprife, fear, anxiety, and fatisfation, neceflarily appear 

n his face. I have met fome of thefé gentlemen in fuch attitudes, 
oni fo gefticulating, that I could undertake to decypher om every 
motion of their faces. A fignificant nod, and a fudden raifing of the 
head, and opening of the eyes, I have found to mean a lucky thought, 
at which the pleader feels fecret joy: he preceeds with the planning 
of it, and through the various and intricate means to obtain his pur- 
pofe, his countenance goes through as many different changes as his 
prophetic mind conceives he will experience emotions during the courfe 
of his pleadings. 

In fociety, all thefe characters, although they may forget their re- 
{pective profeffions, are infenfibly led to-view every a€tion, and to con- 


-du& themfelves towards every man, in a reese in fome meafure ana- 


logous to their refpective employments. A good Phyfiognomift can at 
once difcover, whether the Prieft is attempting. to deceive, or the Lawyer 
meditating a trick. In a like manner, he can fay, whether the Mer- 
chant, when he pretends to make profeffions of friendihip, is only ma- 
king a bargain; or the Politician fpying the thoughts of men. As 
to the capacities of different perfons, it is on all hands acknowled- 
ged, that it is eafier to diftinguith between a blockhead and a man 
of fenfe, than between the artful knave and the honeft man: he that 
has been little accuftomed to think, deteéts himfelf in the fimpleft 
geftures. A gape on particular occafions will mark the ftupidity of a 
perfon moift accurately. 

I have begun a Treatife.on the very complicated art of decyphering 
men’s faces and attitudes, and giving infallible rules to di feover the real 
character of perfons in a very fhort fpace of time. I may perhaps, in 
a future letter, give you a fpecimen of my reflections upon one parti- 
cular fet of individuals, and thus exemplify part of my plan, which, T 
doubt not, will meet the approbation of the Public. 

Porto LAVATER. 





Cham-pi-pi’s Letter is received ; as is alfo Ambnlator, and Scaligerus’s Critique on 


Biirger’s Ballad of Lenora. 
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